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THE MONK. 
A TALE OF THE CRUSADES. 


Original. 





Tue bell of the Monastery had tolled the hour of 
twelve, when I was roused from my slumbers by a mes- 
sage from Anselmo, requesting me to come immediately 
to his cell. I was not surprised at the summons. Con- 
sumption had long been making slow but constant in- 
roads upon his frame ; and on the preceeding day I had 
become aware from the hectic flush of his cheek and 
the unnatural brilliancy of his eye, that the hour for the 
spirit to quit its tenement of clay was near. 

Anselmo was very dear tome. A stranger to all he 
had united himself to our order a few years since, and 
endowed it with his immense wealth. His kindness to 
the poor, his affability, and more than all his strict com- 
pliance with the severest monastic rules had already 
gained him the appellation of the ‘Holy Man.’ From 
our first acquaintance we had been as brothers. The 
little that I knew of his history convinced me, that like 
myself, he had been born to power and wealth, and had 
acted a conspicuous part in the theatre of the world. 
Farther than this was a secret, and on the day previous 
he had promised that ere he died, that secret should be 
mine. As I entered his cell he motioned to his attend- 
ant to withdraw. I took a seat near,his couch, and bus- 
ied myself in wiping the death damps from his brow, un- 
til the retiring person ceased to be heard, and we knew 
no ear was nigh to listen to our discourse. Moving on 
his bed, the dying man turned his bright piercing eye 
upon me and faintly said, ‘ You have come then to hear 

my tale ?’ 

I replied in the affirmative. 

‘Swear to me then,’ he cried, ‘that until twice ten 
years have passed, you will keep sacred my secret.’ 

I swore. 

Supporting his head on a pillow to enable him to speak 
with more ease, he began. ‘My name is Dellaville. 
The family you know was one of the most opulent and 
powerful in France. Story and song have coupled the 
name of my ancestors with all that has contributed to the 
greatness and glory of ourccuntry. Iwas left an infant 
orphan, and the sole representative of a once numerous 
race. Influenced by vile associates, I was for a time the 
votary of vice. But my governing passion — self love — 
saved me from the debauchee’s death. Proud, fearless 
and unprincipled, my thirst for power was so intense, 
that I embraced every measure that enabled me to grasp 
the object of desire. A selfish, sordid ambition, like a 
burning air, dried up the fountains of innocency, and 
supplanted every purer and nobler aspiration. In boy- 
hood I had wooed and married Adelaide Viliars. She 
was one of those beautiful beings whom to look upon is 
tolove. Her image is ever before me, and oft in the 
still night I fancy I hear her fairy step, and see her fairy 
form as she bends over my couch and fires her bright 
blue eye upon mine. Then it is that my spirit shrinks 
back, and I would willingly hide myself from that soul 
searching gaze, if the only refuge was the tomb. But I 
am wandering. Adelaide was beneath me in rank, and 
her family was possessed of neither opulence or influ- 


ence. Icould not obtain either court favor or power by 
my union. It was at this time that Peter the Hermit com. 
menced running from kingdom to kingdom, rousing and||pice. Adelaide stood forward with her back to me 


from the Infidel. Thousands you know left France to 
join in the bold and romantic enterprize. The flower of 
her chivalry, and the strength of her yeomanry, bled and 
died beneath her Banner on the plains of Palestine. I 
was young and enthusiastic, and would have joined the 
noblesse of our country, had not the prospect of obtain- 
ing power at home presented itself. 


I had been told that the arena was open to me, and my 
competitors were few. I was summoned one day to at- 
tend upon the king. An office of importance was then 
offered me if I would dissolve my connexion with Ade- 
laide, and unite myself to Clara St. Clair. She was de- 
scended from one of the noblest families in France. I 
will not dwell on the desperate struggle of passion with 
conscience. Maddened by ambition, I consented. At 
that moment I would have spurned the crown of eternal 
life in exchange for the diadem of power. I would, to 
have gained my end, had it been required and been pos- 
sible, have turned this earth into a vast reservoir of blood. 
I returned home in the evening and retired tomy couch, 
but not to repose. Frightful beings peopled my feverish 
dreams. The spirits of darkness hovered round and 
flapped their wings over me. I saw a glittering diadem 
placed before me —I grasped it and placing it on my 
head, found it was a crown of thorns. I strove to tear 
it from my burning brow, and their sharp points pierced 
deeper and deeper into my flesh. I saw a throne, and 
attempted to reach it. AsI placed my foot on its base, 
it sunk down, down, and I thought myself falling intoa 
bottomless abyss. Dazzling lights blazed around me, 
and a hollow laugh, like that of fiends, rang in my ears, 
as if in mockery of my attempts to save myself. I 
awoke. The rays of the rising sun shone into my win- 
dow, and fell upon the face of Adelaide. As I leaned 
over her, I thought her features wore more of a seraph- 
like look, as the sun imparted a golden tinge to the bright 
hue of her cheek. I closed my eyes. I could not look 
upon a being of so much purity, and know that she was 
the victim I must sacrifice at the altar of my ambition. 
Twice, during the day, I strove to tell her we must part, 
and twice my spirit sank within me, and my tongue clove 
to the roof of my mouth. Coward wretch! I had a 
demon’s heart without a demon’s firmness. I shrunk 
from daringly tearing the ivy from the oak around which 
it clung, and resorted to a course more in accordance 
with the character of a craven and a villain. 


a river which flowed in the rear of my chatteau. The 
edge was far above the water, and in one place rose by a 
rock toa great height. It was a beautiful evening in 
June, that we bent our steps to this place. The sun was 
sinking below the verge of the horizon, and gilding the 
hills and tree tops with its parting rays. The soft still- 
ness of the air was only broken by the shrill cry of the 
night hawk or the vesper song of the beautiful birds 
which were resting in the neighboring groves. As we 
gained the peak of a towering rock, which hung over 








exciting princes and people to rescue the holy sepulchre 


It was our custom to walk at evening on the banks of 


the stream, the last ray of the setting sun had faded, and 
the stars one by one shone feebly forth in the blue vault 
of Heaven. It was ascene, which, in my happier days, || feelings, and spotless reputation. Trained to the prac- 
I loved to contemplate. Every thing around us and||tice of strict morality and virtue, founded on the prin- 
above us spoke of peace and purity and love. For a||ciples of the immortality and accountability of man — 
moment my heart misgave me and I thought of return-||at the age of twenty-one— he left the ‘land of steady 
ing without committing the deed. But a hand beckoned || habits’ and commenced business in a neighboring state. 
me on. Passion hurled judgment from its seat and my || He soon perceived that his lot was cast in a sterile soil— 
brain whirled round as I gained the edge of the preci-||that public sentiment and morals were not on the side 


clinging tomy dress. I drew the dagger from my robe 
and stabbed her to the heart. She turned as she fell, 
and shrieked ‘save me Louis.’ I heard the limbs of the 
underwood break by the fall, and the dash of the waters 
as she struck their surface. All was again silent. The 
stars shone bright, and not a cloud obscured the rising 
moon which threw its silvery light upon hill and in dale. 
I rushed home and bid my servants seek for the body of 
their lady, who, I told them, had fallen by accident from 
the rock. I retired tomy room—there, where no eye 
could see and no ear could hear, I gave vent to my grief. 
Worlds would I have given, had they been mine, to have 
awoke my victim from the sleep of death. Repentance 
was unavailing — the deed was done. In a few moments 
the body was brought in, but so mangled by the fall, that 
the dagger wound was unnoticed. That long, weary 
night I watched the corpse alone. I would have weptas 
thought told me the price I had paid for power was my 
soul; but I could not. The arm which would have 
grasped a sceptre was struck down by the paralysis of 
grief. Large drops of sweat stood upon my agonized 
brow, and the burning blood rushed through my veins 
with a feverish pulsation. The next day was appointed 
for the funeral. ‘The voice of prayer calmed not the 
tempest that raged within. As the cold clods rattled up- 
on the coffin, a death chill struck to my heart and froze 
\the springs of existence. I would have embraced death, 
could the portals of the tomb have closed upon me for- 
lever. But if the present offered no happiness, the fu- 
ture presented no Hope. I felt as if, Cainlike, I wore 
|the mark of crime on my brow and was doomed to bea 
|wanderer. I left my country, and in the ranks of the 
crusaders sought to quiet conscience, but in vain. I re- 
|turned—sold my possessions and immured myself in 
the cloister. But prayer, fasting and the scourge brought 
\not peace of mind. In my dreams the form of Adelaide 
|bends over me and shows me her wounds; and in my 
\midnight vigil, I hear her shriek ‘Save me Louis.’ 
| Hark! her cry now strikes upon my ear! I feel faint. 
Lift me Julian. The light is fading! I feel something 


| icy cold here — here at my heart! My brain burns! 
| Lift me Julian or I die.’ 

Anselmo fell back upon his pallet. I strove to raise 
him to enable him to breathe freer. I heard the death 
rattle in his throat. His eyes had assumed a fixed, glas- 
| sy stare as they started from their sockets, and his limbs 
quivered in this fearful struggle with death. One wild 
shriek broke upon'the silence of the cell. One fierce ef- 
fort was made to keep the grim messenger at bay and I 
was alone with the dead. 

Twice ten years have passed, and my vow has been 
sacredly kept. The willow in the garden of the monas- 
tery marks the femicide’s grave. G. K. 
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OR THE READING CLUB. 





Original. 





Grecory was a young man of good family, refined 
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impunity. No sanctuary here opened its inviting doors 
—no ‘Sabbath bell’ gave notice that the message of 
mercy was there proclaimed. Gregory resolved to de- 
vote himself to business, and his leisure and Sabbath 
hours to reading and reflection. ‘Good company or 
none’ had been the motto of his youth ; and as he knew 
not where to look for the good, he thought the safest 
course was to seek none. His amusements were a sol- 
itary walk ‘the groves among,’ or along the banks of a 
deep creek, which wound its course at a little distance 
fromthe public road. Here, when ‘ eveningand moonlight 
allured him to stray,’ he passed many solitary, but pleas- 
ant hours; or he would seat himself, after the toils of 
the day, at his window, and divert himself with his flute 
or clarionet, while he watched the busy crowd, as it pas- 
sed, and repassed successively, each one too intent on 
his own scenes of interest or pleasure, to heed the pen- 
sive notes of him, of whom if they ever thought, it was 
only to stigmatize as the melancholy Yankee. But 
Gregory pitied them, as sincerely as they despised him, 
and felt more and more satisfied that in his situation, he 
was following the path of duty. 

It began to be whispered, however, that the melan- 
choly Yankee was growing rich—that his untiring ap- 
plication to business, his regular habits and strict econ- 
omy made him prosperous, and it certainly secured the 
eonfidence of ail who knew him. 





_ There is a strange depravity in the heart of man | 

which leads the fallen to envy the happiness of those | 
who stand, and to endeavor by art, or strategem, to bring | 
them down to a level with themselves ;— 


So sits the spider with malignant eye, 

And weaves her web, to catch the unwary fly. 
Gregory had noticed a young man in the vicinity ; who | 
liké himself was a stranger in in that strange land; 
That youth had seemed to interest himeslf in Gregory; 
and had sought his society. They, at last met in favor- | 


correction of the stocks. They had eghed that a man 
of Gregory’s principles and habits could not become a 
gambler, till his principles were invaded, and his belief 
in revelation shaken, before they could lay their hands 
upon the spoil, —upon which they had placed their eye 
—they must make him an infidel. We cannot spend 
time to follow his descent minutely. Suffice it, to say 
that one infidel author after another was read, one sys- 
tem of scepticism after another debated, till Paine’s Age 
of Reason, that most vulgar and blasphemous of infidel 
books, became not only the text-book of the club, but the 
pocket companion of Gregory. 

Now the principles of Gregory were shaken, his con- 
science silenced, and the way prepared for the other part 
of their plan. This manner of spending their time was 
declared to be monotonous, and some kind of game was 
proposed as a relaxation from mental effort. Here 
Gregory remonstrated ; —he felt that he had been rob- 
bed of his principles, and now an attack was made on 
his morals, and his virtue. But it was merely back- 
gammon or chequers that was plead for — those fashion- 





‘able and futile amusements which were practiced by the 


first families, — games which even the ministers of the 
altar did sometimes allow as innocent pastimes. He 
could not object to these. He submitted: and soon found 
this innovation amusing: but when cards were introdu- 
ced, and money was lost and won, he was almost ready 
to leave the club forever. But the fear of that ‘dread 
laugh which scarce the firm philosopher can scorn,’ 
made him a coward, and he was led on from step to step 


|!in his downward course, till the once moral and consci- 


entious Gregory was an infidel and gambler of the high- 


i}est grade. Nor was his progress arrested till he had 


squandered his little property, earned by honest industry 
in the days of his happiness, and had borrowed money 
toa large amount. He often resolved, when he had 
won money, to pay his debts, and to play no more. But 
Vice is insatiate; and when the adventurer has success- 





able circumstances, exchanged sympathies and became 
friends. On the part of Gregory it wasa sincere and | 
ardent attachment; but Johnson had lost his principles 
aud virtue, and, of course, his sincereity. Gregory’s 





sensitive heart, had long sighed for one friend, and to 
find one was happiness. Many of their evenings were. 
now spent together, and a few months passed away in| 
the enjoyment of this delightful intercourse, when John- || 
son undertook to convince his friend that society was || 
the zest of life—that his noble mind suffered from his || 
seclusion — that it was due to society to be more social. || 
Gregory, at first, felt pained with his friend’s remarks, 
as it argued that Johnson found ihis interchange of 
thoughts and feelings less pleasan! than Gregory had 
suspected. He listened to him, however, as he contin- 
ued to press the subject, and inquired where, in that 
place he could look for society, which would justify a de- 
viation fromthe path he had marked out for himself. 
Johnson replied that he could introduce him into the so- 
ciety of young gentlemen of education and refinement, 
selected from the best families, who had associated for | 
mutual improvement, and styled their association ‘ The | 
Reading Club.’ He said he had found much impiove- 
ment and pleasure by meeting these gentlemen once a} 
week; when they read some interesting book or public | 
journal ; or debated on some useful subject— that they 
kept it close for fear of importunity from those they 
wished to exclude. The snare was set—the bait was | 
laid; Gregory was caught—he joined ‘The Reading’ 
Club’—and rejoiced as one who had found a long | 
sought treasure 


, every side. 
demands by borrowing money to day, to be repaid by an- | 
; other loan to-morrow. 





cured his confidence. The conversation and reading }| 
was of anature to improve the mind. The first posi-|| 


\fully swept from the table a purse of dollars, he never || 
rests till it is turned over into the pocket of a competit- || 


or. Such was the infatuation — such the situation of 
Gregory, when his creditors began to press him on 
He continued for a while to silence theff 


In this extremity he knew not 
what todo. His friend Johnson, as if to complete his 
work of desolation, pointed him to the Lottery — that 
legalized system of gambling. He hesitated, but look- 
ing again was deluded by its pretensions, while he read 
on its waving banner ‘ Good Luck,’ and saw the goddess 
of Wealth turning the wheels of fortuné, and pouring 
on her votaries showers of gold. He entered an office, 
as his last resort. ‘Tickets on tickets were purchased, | 
with money he had borrowed for that purpose, and blank | 
on blank was returned him, while the prizes went into 
the pockets of those nearest the wheel. Suffice it to} 
say that the interposition of distant, virtuous friends, 
alone saved him from the horrors of a prison. 


Gregory now became the veriest wretch on earth. | 


The Club which had ruined him, turned him over toa’! 
\jcensuring world; and still hid their own turpitude by| 


the specious name of ‘ Reading Club, He would have 


returned to his former sweet solitude; but it wasa goad | 
ijto spur him on the upbraidings of his conscience. He} 


took up his flute and clarionet, but they only sounded the | 
requiem of his principles, property and character. You |! 
might sec him, at the midnight hour, bending his steps | 


to some gloomy forest, or walking with slow and meas- 


j}ured pace along the public road — heeding nothing || 
A few of the first evenings spent at the club-room, se- |) 


around him — muttering, in broken sentences, heaving 
a half-suppressed groan that spoke the anguish of his! 
soul. Sometimes he went with a trepidation and speed | 





morse, overpowered by temptation, and strengthened by 
infidelity and hope of annihilation, he resolved to puta 
period to his life. ‘The fatal weapon was chosen. He 
selected the spot for the dark deed; and, at a late hour, 
stole from the house where he boarded, and repaired to 
the banks of that same stream, where in the days of his 
virtue and happiness, he had loved to ramble. It wasa 
dreadful night. The rain beat heavily upon his defence- 
less and wasted frame. The November blast howled 
fearfully through the thicket before him. He reached 
the place of designation. The creek swollen with rain 
seemed deeper and darker than ever. He stood looking 
now atthe knife in his hand, and now at the troubled 
stream. Disrobing himself, he plunged into the creek ; 
but the love of life, that innate principle, kept him afloat 
or the waters. In vain, he tried to die. An invisible, 
supporting hand seemed to buoy him up on the whelm- 
|ing waters. He again ascended the bank — grasped the 
|knife and plunged it into his side. It had not reached 
‘his heart. He gave another, and yet another thrust. 
| The warm blood poured over the hand that held the in- 
'strument of death. A faintness seized him. ‘It is 
|done,’ he said, and laid down beside a fallen tree, and 
lost his reccollection. But the same invisible hand 
|which held him in the waters was with him still. He, 
at last, revived from his swoon. Loss of blood had 
jcalmed his frenzied brain. The insanity of his mind 
gave place to cool reflection. The illusions of infideli- 
\ty had passed away. His mind awoke to all the hor- 
lrors of his real situation. He was too weak to rise, and 
expected to die alone, and exerted every power to pre- 
|pare for the dreadful moment. At length, the morning 
broke in the eastern horizon. The tempest had passed 
away with the darkness and all was still and calm as the 








| morning of the Sabbath; but the village of —— was in 
|| uproar. The hostess Gre gory had given the alarm that 
|| Gregory and her keen, long knife had disappeared tcgeth- 
\|er the night before; and the crazy Yankee was now an 
| object of interest and pursuit. He was found, conveyed 
home, medical aid procured in time — was restored to 
|| health, to industry, to the confidence of society, to hap- 
piness; so far as the reminiscences of the past would al- 
\\low. For the benefit and warning of others, he some- 
‘times told the story of the ‘Reading Club’—but with 
| painful emotions. 

| One circumstance, however, he never omitted, for to 
|that he attributed the restoration from his fall. It was, 
\that in his most abandoned moments, when his compan- 
ions had undermined his principles, robbed him of his 
property, despoiled his character, made him a gambler, 
an infidel and a suicide, they could never make hima 
‘drunkard. B. 





MONEDO — THE DAUGHTER OF SNOW. 


Many a long year since, there lived in Philadelphia a 
vcntieman by the name of Ashton. An Englishman by 
birth, he emigrated to this country with the purpose of 
‘adopting itas his own. At the period when our story 
commeuces, Mr Ashton was almost alone on the earth. 
With the exception of a little daughter, who was now 
seven years old, he had survived a numerous and belov- 
ed family. His wife and children, one by one, had 
| taken their final departure for another, and a better 
||world. He was a man of wealth, and his temperament 

was peculiarly romantic, wandering, and adventurous. 
|| He travelled much, and his daughter, young as she was, 
| usually accompanied him. Nothing, however, excited 
'|in him more profound and painful interest than the ab- 
| origines of the wilds. He had seen but little of them, 
‘although from his infancy he was familiar with the 
|| strange peculiarities of their character. He regarded 


| 
| 
| 


1 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


tive attack on the principles of Gregory was to intro- || that seemed to say he hoped to outrun the anguish of | |them as a race of beings, possessing many good and evil 


duce a debate on the comparative merits of several au-| 
thors, such as Voltaire, Rosseau, &c. ; but so successful- | 
ly did they act their part, that no suspicion was enter- 


tained of their real design. For this refined reading | 


i|his thoughts; at another, he would stop short, his eyes | 
‘fixed on vac ancy, and stare as if he would never move 
jagain. The multitude about him made him the subject | 
lof ridicule ; called him again the melancho ly Yankee. 


|| qualities, and destined, by the Great Ruler of the Uni- 
|| verse, for some noble and exalted purpose. His pros- 
||pective theory, upon this subject, however visionary, 
| was reccommended at least by novelty; and as a proof 


club was nothing less than an infidel gambling party, |The sctaihens of the ‘Reading Club,’ who had ruined || that it was not utterly despicable, we have only to men- 


which, under this specious pretence, had long held noc- 
turnal revels without suspicion or detection. Many a}| 


i him, laughed in their sleeves, while they protested to the 
world their belief that the fellow was absolutely mad. 


victim has been allured to their club—like a fool to th ie || Thus he continued for some time, when stung by re- |, ica] disquisitions, however we have nothing to do; and 


tion that its subversion was attempted by several learn- 
|, ed and distinguished men of that age. With metaphys- 
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! 
without further prelude, we shall endeavor to follow up | 
the incidents which our brief sketch proposes. 

The banks of the Susquehanna were the frontiers of 
the country. Indian villages were scattered along the 
shore, beyond which the whites seldom attempted to 
pass, unless in large and well armed forces. Mr Ash- 
ton, anxious to acquaint himself with the manners and 
customs of the Red Men, set out, with a party of eight 
persons, exclusive of his daughter, with the design to 
reside for a time in their villages. He carried presents, 
with which he hoped to conciliate their favor; although 
he apprehended little or no danger. After a journey of 
five days, they found themselves upon the banks of the 
river already named, nearly opposite the scite after- 
wards chosen for the capitol of Pennsylvania. They 
erected a tent in which to pass the night, and procure 
refreshments, before proceeding further. When the 
morning came, they were so much delighted with the 
surrounding scenery, that they all mutually consented to 
delay their departure. The hills, on every side ascen- 
ded in beautiful gradations, and afforded a scene ex- 
ceedingly lovely and picturesque. They passed their 
time in fishing and hunting; but were cautious to re- 
main as much as possible in a body, lest they should be 
unceremoniously attacked by the lords of the forest. A 
little before sunset, on the third day, two Indians were 
observed lurking at a distance among the trees. Not 
until now, had the adventurers reflected on the impru- 
dence of remaining thus exposed. The great caution, 
which they observed for their own safety, might very 
naturally induce a suspicion that they had come upun a 
hostile erand. Mr Ashton suggested the propriety of 
crossing the river as soon as practicable on the ensuing 
day ; and accordingly, the necessary preparations were 
made. The next morning, while they were quietly par- 
taking their homely breakfast, they heard a loud whistle 
resembling that of a partridge. Three of the company 
instantly seized their guns, and went out with the hope 
of procuring game. The whistling still continued, but 
the report of their pieces was not heard; and as they 
remained a long time absent, three others were dis- 
patched by Mr Ashton in persuit ; while he, his daugh- 
ter, and another of the party remained behind. An 
hour elapsed, and not a single gun was fired, nor had 
one of the six returned. The whistling continued; but 
ata greater distance. This, for a time, was sufficient to 
account for the protracted absence, but another hour 
was speelily numbered with the preceding; and then a 
vague presentment came over the mind of Mr Ashton 
that evil was abroad. He feared that his companions 
had been duped by the wild men’s stratagem ; and when 
he mentioned his doubts to his only remaining friend, he 
at once concurred in the belief. It was not a time for 
indecision. Their personal safety was perilled. While 
they were devising, hurriedly, the best mode of pro- 
ceeding, atomahawk whirled by them, and struck into a 
tree. Mr Ashton caught up his daughter in his arms, 
and dashed into the underwood. He continued his way 
through the forest, for nearly a mile, when he arrived 
unexpectedly upon the borders of the river. He paused 
to recover from his exhaustion. ' 

‘T hear a strange noise ;’ said the little girl. 

‘ A strange noise t’ repeated the father. ‘In which di- 
rection, my child ?’ 

‘Near yonder rock. You had better ascend the tree. 
It sounds like one in distress.’ 

Mr Ashton clambered into a tree, and to his dismay, 
he saw, at no great distance, three of his comrades 
Stretched upon the ground. They were all apparently 
dead, excepting one, who was still writhing in the ago- 
nies of death. Their faces were stained and clotted 
with blood, and the gory scalp had been torn from every 
Teeking skull. It was evident that they had been decoy- 
ed by the whistling, as they supposed, of a partridge ; and 
in this way led on to their destruction. Mr Ashton was 
rapidly descending the tree, when the forest rang with 
Indian yells; and up sprung, immediately around him, a 
dozen gigantic forms. One of them seized upon the 
daughter, and holding her aloft, bore her away to the 
river. He leaped into a canoe, and dashing his oars 
lato the water soon disappeared. The father was lash- 





ed toa tree, and doomed to be burnt at the stake, tfver!| winding itself in the grass. Bear away my contempt; 
the awful sacrificial ceremonies of his wild captors. | because you have lied like a drinker of firewater. Fly 
‘Why is it, he asked, ‘that you seek to take my life ?|' to the arms of your beloved, and bestow upon her your 
You have destroyed my companions, and carried off my|| false and perjured heari.’ As she thus spoke, she rose 
daughter. Stil! you are not satisfied. You want my blood. Up, and walked haugitily away. 
Who can say I ever injured you? Have! plundered|| The next day, the village rang with the news of Mon- 
your villages; or murdered your wives and children ?|/edo’s arrival. Every one was praising her beauty, or 
Think not that a paleface is afraid to die: he only com-|| hurrying on to obtain a sight of her person. Mr Ashton, 
plains of injustice and cruelty. Will not the Great| | on enquiry, was told that she was a captive from the 
Spirit be offended ?’ | white settlements, who had lived many years among the 
‘You speak foolishness?’ said one of the warchiefs. Indians; but was now to be surrendered to a rich young 
|‘ We cannot be deceived. You are full of bitterness. || trader, who designed to become her husband. She had 
| You come among us as a spy. You built your wigwam || received various hames. By some, she was called Mon- 
\near our villages. We knew we were in danger. We | edo, or the Spirit; and by others, the Daughter of Snow, 
\believed you were plotting our destruction. We watch-|| because her complexion was so exceedingly delicate. 
ed you, that we might take your scalps. We mnonantnt.s The reader need scarcely be informed that Mr Ashton 
|The palefaces say that we are cunning. It is right || with the yearning desire of a bereaved and lonely heart, 
|that we should be so. We will not be shot down like|| cherished the hope that this was no other than his lost 
dogs. The Great Spirit made the rocks that they might|| daughter. There was nothing to encourage the ima- 
‘hide us. You complain of injustice. You come to) gination or to justify the surmise —still he could not di- 
shoot our deer, and fish in our waters: but we have ta-|| vest himself of the belief. He hastened to the spot, 
| ken you prisoner. You tremble because your heart is|| where the nuptials were to be celebrated; and he was 
jnot brave. You stand before us and plead for mercy || not disappointed. Monedo sprang forward, ike an an- 
| Did the Saggenah ever show mercy te us? You say we| gel of light, and was clasped in the endearing embrace 
‘are cruel. Are wemore cruel than the Yengese? Have | of her overjoyed parent. The young trader, who was 
|you not driven us from our hunting grounds? Have || about to become her husband, also shared in the happi- 


| ° ° . 
|you not violated our daughters? Have you not march-) ness that this unexpected meeting occasioned; and thus 


\ed your armies against us without cause? Have you | the day, that had dawned so sadly, passed merrily away. 
jnot come upon us at night, like cowardly thieves, and|! Many an affluent and delicate lady among us fails, with 
butchered us as though we were beasts? A Red Man all her attractions, to win as good a husband as the cap- 
never forgets an injury.’ | tive Monedo found in the forest. The descendants of 
When this speech was concluded, Mr Ashton was left, || this union are now a rich, respected and powerful fami- 
for a time, to himself, while his captors went in search|| ly in one of the Atlantic cities. M. M. 
of faggots, to carry their sentence into execution. Dur-| 
ing their brief abscence, a tall Indian woman made her 
appearance. | Ussave. 
‘You are to be burnt !’ she said, addressing herself to | o 


Mr Ashton. He looked assent. ‘It must not be ;’ she || eee " 
continued. ‘There! now you are free. Go and tell|| THE MORAL TENDENCY OF THEATRICAL 


EXHIBITIONS. 
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your white sisters that an Indian woman gave their | 
brother liberty. Fly quickly, or you will be overtaken.’ | 
Mr Ashton profited by her advice ; and hastily took | | 
his departure. He returned, at length, to Philadelphia,|| un is a creature of invention. Actuated by the 
deeply grieved not only for the loss of his daughter, but|| motive of self-gratification, or by the desire of becoming 
for those also, who had accompanied him. || an instrument of good to his fellow beings, he has de- 
Ten years from this period, we find him travelling in|; yised schemes and executed plans, which have exerted 
the Canadas. He was winding slowly along the banks’ jnfluences greater than human wisdom could have fore- 
of the St Lawrence, in company with a number of; told. Among the most remarkable results of his crea- 
friends. A mile distant, there was a cluster of villages, || tive genius, may be ranked the conception and establish- 
inhabited by Indians and whites. Here they proposed | mentof the drama. Brought into existence during the 
to pass the night. Upon application, they procured the! brightest period in Grecian history, cultivated with con- 
requisite accommodations. As the night was pleasant, siderable attention while the Roman empire was in the 
Mr Ashton was not anxous to retire early to rest. He zenith of its glory, rescued by the best talents of Italy 
wandered out alone, and seated himself in a grove of, and France from the general mass of intellectual labors 
trees. He heard voices and looking around, he saw at a! wrecked under the feudal system, and reaching its acme 
distance a young man seated beside an Indian girl. He) in the Augustan age of English literature —this species 
approached a little nearer without being observed — and | of writings has ever been a splendid field for the exhibi- 
as the moon was shining brightly, he had a full view of, tion of human nature, and the developement of those im- 
their features. It did not require much discernment to|’ portant truths which illuminate the understanding and 
perceive that they were indulging in the romance of| mollify the heart. But the moral tendency of dramatic 
love. entertainments has not always been of the most exalted 
‘They say you have given your heart to Monedo—| character. Like every other institution which has drawn 
the daughter of Snow,’ said the girl, loooking earnestly || forth the noblest, yet varying faculties of man to its sup- 
into the face of her companion. ‘An Indian woman ve-), port, the theatre instead of remaining the school of vir- 
stows her affections only on one ; but the Snow Skins di-| tue, has often been made a nursery of sensuality and 
vide theirs with many. You say you are sorry that you|; vice. Whether the good effects attendant upon this spe- 
must leave me; but I shall soon pass from your mem-}| cies of amusement are sufficient to counter-balance the 
ory. You may weep in my presence; but Monedo will|| evil consequences resulting from it, is a question which 
dry up your tears.’ | has been much discussed, and which will now be consid- 
‘I will deceive you no’ longer,’ said the young man. || ered. 
‘ Monedo is to be my wife. She comes to the village to-|| It is a fact beyond dispute, that tragedies —the princi- 
morrow, when we will be united according to the rites| pal constituent in scenic representations — are capable of 
of the Christian People. Who will say I ought not to, | being rendered fruitful in instruction. They give scope 
love her? She is already my sister. She was stolen || to the display of poetry of the most elevated kind, and 
away by the Red Men from among her people; and she|| are peculiarly fitted for making deep and abiding im- 
longs to be restored to their society. Would you be|| pressions on the minds of spectators. The sculptor chis- 
pleased to see her pine away in these solitudes, like a}, els the marble intoa mute, inanimate image — the pain- 
withered flower ?’ j ter depicts external beauty with something of ideal per- 
‘You talk very wisely ;’said the girl, with an angry'| fection — the epic poet gives in his own language the 
look. ‘You whispered many things in my ear, which I|| character and sentiments of an imaginary being —but 
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was a fool fo® believing. You are like the serpents|} the tragic writer arrays before us a real hero— breath 
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ing with life—burning with enthusiasm, and acting in 
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person. Through him human nature speaks, and in a 
language so simple that ‘he who runs may read’ — yet 
in a voice so persuasive, that the most obdurate will 
sometimes yield to its counsels and warnings. It is like- 
wise the province of the tragic muse to represent man 
as he is—to set forth his actions, good or bad, in their 
proper light—to open the hidden recesses of the soul, 
and cause it to pour out its thoughts, its motives, and its 
principles. The unhappy consequences which an ill- 
directed ambition, an unfounded jealousy, or an unfortu- 
nate love entail on their possessors, are often described 
with the glowing eloquence of a Shakspeare, and exhib- 
ited in the expressive countenance and burning accents 
of a Garrick. A Macbeth repenting of his unholy deeds 
in the hurrors of a guilty conscience —an Othello hur- 
ried on by distrust of an innocent wife, thrusting the dag- 
ger into his‘agonized heart ——a Romeoand Juliet, beings 
created for each other, but separated by the hand of fate, 
seeking a mutual, voluntary death—these and similar 
scenes ‘thread each labyrinth of the soul,’ and awaken 
the purest, and noblest emotions. Indignation is excited 
against crime —pity attends upon distress — admiration 
pays its homage to virtue — and a spirit of emulation is 


perverted from its purpose, and made the instrument of 
licentiousness. Even philosophy has given birth to the 
most dangerons doctrines, and has led thousands astray 
from the path of reason. And shall we condemn one 
branch of literature without disapproving of another 
equally objectionai? Surely not. Ought we then to en- 
ter a protest against the theatre because, like every oth- 
er institution, it has been the source of much evil as well 
as of incalculable good? If so, we might with equal 
propriety denounce the church, because its doctrines 
have sometimes been expounded by unprincipled men, 
or because it has not always inculcated correct and holy 
lessons. 


Comedy has incured the separate charges of being of- 
ten employed in assailing moral excellence, and giving 
too much range to impurity of sentiment. True it is 
that neither the wisdom nor virtue of Socrates screened 
him trom the attacks of actors on the stage. True it is 
that in the reign of Charles the Second, theatrical exhi- 
bitions, and particularly comic poetry, committed many 
violations against indelicacy and intellectual refinement. 
I would pay due regard to these facts. I would weigh 
well the considerations which this view of the subject 
suggests — yet it does not become me to forget that the 





kindled at the sight of manly qualities. 


Comedy, unlike Tragedy, is employed upon light and 
trifling subjects. It usually attacks the vices and follies 
of mankind, and explodes them by means of ridicule 
and satire. Hence this species of composition exerts a 
powerful, and when conducted by skilful hands, a praise- 
worthy influence. It becomes the auxiliary of truth, and 
in a great degree the regulator of the habits of the peo- 
ple. It turns the public eye to national faults, and re- 
minds the private individual of his personal failing. It 
directs the finger of scorn toward a spirit of false phi- 
lanthrophy, and mocks every display of bigotry and fa- 
naticism. Itderides the imbecile disposition of him who 
world calmly brook an insult, and brands with shame 
those ignoble affections which are cherished to the loss 
of honor and the debasement of character. In short, 
comic poetry inculcates instruction while amusement is 
its purpose, and becomes the instrument of virtue when 
vice is the object of its attack. 


I come now to consider the objections which are com- 
monly urged against theatrical exhibitions. It is partic- 
ularly asserted in opposition to them, that they ‘ hold the 
mirror up to nature,’ and not only the beautiful, but also 
the deformed images of life, are reflected from its sur- 
face. The fact cannot be denied. A difference of opin- 
ion, however, may exist with regard to the effects pro- 
duced by such a reflection. It has been affirmed that 
guilt is often seen to triumph over virtue, and that in 
such cases our feelings are enlisted in favor of the for- 
mer. I would contradict the inference. Ineveryday of 
our existence, we see crime successful in its schemes — 
we behold the unoffending poor, crouching beneath the 
superior power of the wealthy —and yet if there be 
one spark of a generous spirit in our breast, we award 
praise where praise is due, and bestow censure where 
censure is deserved. And it is precisely thus with res- 
pect to dramatic representations. Let immorality be ex- 
hibited upon the stage — let us view it in all its chang- 
ing colors —and yet, even though it be crowned with 
success, we shall condemn its principles and be disgusted 
with the character of the individual who entertains 
them. True it is, that this doctrine will not hold good 
when applied to the dispositions of many persons. Such 
exceptions should surely be placed in the scale against 
the morality of the theatre, and receive the full weight 
of their importance. 


Again, it is said that in tragedies the worst propensi- 
ties of our natures are often varnished over, and are 
made to appear with the lustre and purity of amiable 
qualities. This isa lamentable truth. The drama of 
every age has experienced the demoralising influences 
of those writers, who, not content with their own gross- 
ness, have endeavored to drag down the intellect of oth- 
ers to a level with their own. But is this the only kind 
of composition which has witnessed a debasement of 


Grecian philosopher received the doom of death from 
other quarters than the drama, and that polite literature 
_in general was infected by licentiousness, when Charles 
held his dissolute court. The truth is, that the taste of 
the people decides the character of every literary pro- 
duction. This standard must be observed, or the author 
sows his seed by the way-side, and reaps no harvest from 
his labors. Morality or immorality may pervade the 
emanations of intellect in accordance with circumstan- 
ces. At one time the drama—at another, a different 
branch of composition, and often both, in common, expe- 
rience the blighting influences of minds depraved in 
themselves, and seeking pleasure in the society of their 
kindred. Objections have been started to the attractious 
which the theatre presents to the world. These charms 
consist in the wonderful operations of scenic pe1forman- 
ces, and in the light and trifling matter in which tragedy 
and comedy are usually clothed. They have been rep- 
resented as dangerous to the unfixed habits of youth, 
and pernicious even to the morals associated with man- 
hood. Now it isso ordered by the admirable constitu- 
tion of our natures, that the mind shall need relaxation 
and take delight in freedom from its wonted pursuits. 
It often escapes from the common air which it bieathes, 
and seeks enjoyment in a lighter and more agreeable 
atmosphere. If not the theatre, some other place of 
amusement will receive its visits. And why not accus- 
tom man in his leisure moments to combine pleasure | 
with instruction ? Why not allow him to frequent scenes | 
which raise the thoughts above their usual flight, and | 
give birth to the most delightful sensations? If such a) 
course could always be adopted, and a person were once | 
made to the feel elevating spirit inspired by dramatic 
representations, he would be kept from the temptation of | 
resorting to the haunts of vice, to consume an idle hour, | 
and disencumber the mind of its customary burthens. 





Judging from the arguments above adduced, and from 
many others which might be mentioned, I cannot indeed 
give an unqualified approbation to the general moral| 
tendency of theatrical exhibitions. I am aware that| 
they have sometimes given wrong impulses to the ac- 
tions — left injurious impressions upon the mind — pro- 
duced grossness of thought and encouraged sensuality of 
life. But while enumerating these faults, I would also 
remember the noble lessons which they inculcate — the 
elevated sentiments which they promulgate — the bene- 
ficial effect which they exert by touching the passions— 
and the dignity of conduct which they induce us to imi- 
tate. And having retollected such facts, although I 
cannot express an opinion in every respect favorable to 
the morality of dramatic entertainments, and all their 
consequences, yet I would no more advise their abandon- 
ment than I would inveigh against the whole arange-| 
ment of nature, because murky clouds sometimes ac- 
company a summer’s day. Undoubtedly numerous evil | 
results are attendant upon the theatre—results too! 


| 
| 








human powers? Far from it. Epic poetry has been 


demn, but notwithstanding, its true and original spirit 
yet remains 


Like sunshine broken in the rill, 
Though turned astray is sunshine still. 
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OR THE EXTEMPORANEOUS POEM OF CORRINNA. 
From the French of Mad. de Stael. 





Original. 





Brieut and beautiful Italy —empire of the sun, cradle 
of the letters, mistress of the world —I offer yon my sal- 
utation. How often has the human race become your 
subject, vanquished by your prowess, or allured by the 
splendor of your arts and the mildness of your climate. 

Rome conquered the world by her genius, and stood 
forth its queen in the exercise of freedom. The Roman 
character enstamped itself upon surrounding nations; 
and the barbarous invasion, which destroyed Italy, ob- 
scured at once the universe. But Italy again appeared, 
beautiful with the unfading treasures which the exiled 
Greeks had borne into her bosom. Heaven for the sec- 
ond time revealed her laws— her children discovered 
another hemisphere — she became again a queen by the 
sceptre of her thought. Her imagination restored her 
the universe which she had lost—her poets and her 
painters shadowed forth another earth, a new Olympus, 
a Hell with its attendant Deities; and the guardian 
flame of her existence, cherished better by her genius 
than the fabled god of the heathens, found in Europe no 
Prometheus to steal it from her treasures. 

Why am I now before you at the Capitol?) Why is 
my humble brow about to be encircled with the crown 
which Petrarch has received before me, and which rests 
suspended on the tomb of Tasso? Is it not because you 
my fellow citizens, are enamored with the height of glo- 
ry, and would recompense its cultivation or acquire- 
ment? If then you admire that glory which selects, 
alas, too often, her victims from those whom she has hon- 
ored, dwell with pride upon the recollection of those 
ages which witnessed the revival of the Arts, when 
Dante, the Homer of more modern time, the poet of our 
mysterious religion, the Hero of all thought, crossed 
even the waters of the Styx that he might roam upon 
the shores of Hades, as profound in energy of mind as 
the depths he has described. 

Italy, even at the moment of her glory was resuscita- 
ted under Dante. Animated by the spirit of republics — 
a warrior no less than poet — he introduced a love of ac- 
tion even to the dead, and his shades have more of life 
than the beings of the present age. It is said that Dante, 
when banished from his country, transported even into 
his imaginary regions the pangs which gnawed upon his 
heart. His shades sighed for reexistence, as the poet did 
for information from his country; and his very hell seems 
shadowed forth in the colors of his exile. Every thing 
in his perception appeared invested with the costume of 
his country, and the spirits of the dead which he excited 
were Tuscan like himself. His genius was unbounded 
— its power embraced the universe with his grasp. A 
mystic band of spheres and circles ¢onducted him from 
hell to purgatory, and from thence again to paradise. A 
faithful historian of his vision he has poured a flood of 
light upon the darkest regions, and the world created in 
his triple poem is complete and animated, brilliant as a 
new discovered planet sparkling in the firmament. At 
his voice earth arrayed herself in all the charms of Poe- 
sy. Her objects and ideas, her laws and her phenomena 
seemed those of a new Olympus and of new divinities, 
and yet this fabric of imagination disappeared before his 
paradise — that ocean of all light, glittering with innu- 
merable stars — the stars of virtue and of love. 

The words of the greatest poet of our nation were the 
magic prism of the universe by which its wonders were 
reflected, decomposed, united. His sounds represented 








which the friend of morality and religion would con- | 





colors— his colors mingled in harmony —his rhyme 
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whether sonorous or gay, rapid or prolonged, was in- 
spired by that poetic power — the supreme beauty of art 
and the triumph of genius, which discovers in the charms 
of nature every secret which can operate on man. 

Dante hoped that his poem would obtain a recall from 
his exile — he thought of its renown as a mediator in his 
behalf; but alas he expired too soon to reap the honors 
of his country. It is often that the fleeting life of man 
is exhausted by its sorrows; and though fame may at 
last become his portion, and the plains of happiness ap- 
pear before him, yet the tomb unbosoms itself at every 
entrance, and destiny in a thousand different forms an- 
nounces the close of his existence while returning his 
enjoyment. It was thus with the unfortunate Tasso, 
whom your praises should console for all his sufferings. 
Noble and chivalric in his nature, exulting in his own 
exploits, and experiencing himself that love which he 
has celebrated, he approached your walls, like the He- 
roes of his own Jerusalem, with respect and gratitude. 
But even at the time appointed for his coronation, death 
reclaimed him for her banquet—heaven became the 
jealous rival of the earth, and recalled her favorite form 
its deceitful praises. 

In an age more elevated and more marked with free- 
dom than was that of Tasso, Petrarch as well as Dante 
was the champion of Italian independence. Elsewhere, 
he is known alone as the poet of his love, but here a no- 
bler recollection is his due, for his country has inspired 
his muse even better than the'praises of his Laura. He 
revived antiquity by all his efforts; and far from finding 
in his imagination, an obstacle to even the profoundest 
research, this creative power, embraced alike the future, 
and revealed the past. He knew that kuowledge aids 
invention, and his genius was the more original, because 
like the universal force of nature it was always present. 

Our serene and delightful climate has inspired the 
muse of Ariosto. He is the beautiful rainbow of the 
heavens, appearing after our protracted contests. Bril- 
liant, and varied as that messenger of peace, he sports 
familiarly with life; but his gaiety is the gentle smile of 
nature and not the irony of man. 





Michael Angelo, Raphael, Pergolese, Gallileo, and you 
intrepid voyagers, desirous of discovering other coun- | 
tries, though nature could afford you none so beautiful | 
as this, join also your glories to these distinguished po-| 
ets. Artists, Savants, and Philosophers, you, like them, | 
are the offspring of a clime which gives birth to imagi- 
nation, animates thought, and inspires with courage. | 
Know ye too, ye inhabitants of other regions — that land | 
where the orange tree blooms on in beauty, and the| 
beams of heaven play in the embrace of love? Have ye 
heard the melody of sounds which celebrates’ the mild-| 
ness of our nights? Have ye inhaled our air loaded 
with perfumes and sweetness? Answer me ye stran- 
gers, is nature with you as beautiful and prodigal ? 


Elsewhere, when calamities afflict a nation, its inhab- 
itants believe themselves abandoned of their God ; but 
here we feel without cessation the protection of the Dei- 
ty. We know that he will interest himself in man, and 
condescend to treat him as an elevated being. 


The most delicate of pleasures, selected by the hand 
of nature, are enjoyed by a nation worthy of her gifts. 
We love our gentle climate, our monuments of art, our 
country, ancient in its origin and lasting in its glory. 
We covet not the boasted refinements of the world or the 
grosser pleasures of an avaricious people. Here our 
sensations intermingle with ideas, and our souls, as the 
air which we inhale, traverse the confines both of earth 
and heaven. Here Genius seems at ease, and, if man 
oppress its efforts, nature is present to restore its vigor. 
Here, too, can we find a consolation for the sorrows of 
the mind, and while admiring the benevolence of God. 
the day-dream of our fleeting life seems lost in the ma- 
jestic bosom of the universe. 


* * * * s * © * * 


Rome, now is little more than a mighty sepulchre of 
nations. The Colisceum, the Obelisks, and many a mag- 
nificent production gathered from an eastern land — rem- 
iniscenses of periods that have passed away, from Rom- 


had attracted that of other nations. When compared 
with theirs, our indolent life flows onward unperceived, 
and the silence of the living is a homage to the dead — 
they alone are honored, and their names remain immor- 
tal. The master-pieces of our art are the productions 
of those who are now no more, and our genius seems al- 
most entombed in the graves of the departed. 

It is perhaps one of the secret charms of Rome that it 
reconciles our imagination to the sleep of death. The 
nations of the south represent the end of life in colors 
far less gloomy than those of the north, and the sun no 
less than glory illuminates the tomb. It is thus that the 
bitterness of grief is done away. The heart may have 
been wounded, and the soul oppressed with anguish, but 
our clime restores us happiness and interweaves its 
pleasures with the sorrows of existence. 

New Haven, 1834. 





GREEK EPIGRAMS. 
From: the Latin of De Bosch. 


Original. 











To him who would learn the history of the past the ep- 
igrams of the Greeks wiil afford a rich entertainment for 
his leisure hours. He will find in the fluent poetry of | 
the sacred muse, the decrees of gods and goddesses. | 
Often will he meet wisdom walking forth with a counte- | 
nance serious and sedate, yet not averse to playful mirth. | 
There he will see Venus arrayed in all her charms dis- | 
puting for the wreath of triumph, and Love levelling his | 
darts from the Idalia mount. At one time his eye fol- | 
lows the discus or the javelin as it is thrown through the | 
middle of the arena; at another the racers as they strug- 
gle for the goal, or the horseman in the race-course | 
bearing off the palm of victory. Now his ear is charm- | 
ed with the melody of music sweet as the harp of Or-| 
pheus; and again, he hears the harsh din and thunder tone | 
of war. The ingenious muse there teaches him in a brief | 
outline what a loquacious female can accomplish by her 
beauty and her will. He shows also by illustrious ex-| 
amples, the wisdom and bravery of those heroes who! 
have added so much to the glory of their country. Cit-| 
ies which have long been buried in the rubbish of anti- 


foundations. 


There he beholds the vestiges of temples, and those | 
altars which the pious hand of the worshipper has often | 
loaded with his liberal offering. His ears are saluted 


leave their furrows on the parent’s cheek, are seen to| 
flow. The widow, as she holds in her hand the urn 
which contains the ashes of her husband, is heard to ut- 
ter her words of sorrow and her broken sighs. 

Hartford, 1834. 
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A BREAKFAST WITH A SPANISH 
CANON. 


BY ONE WHO HELPED EAT IT. 





Original. 





At his every frequent visit to the counting-room dur- 
ing a busy vintage-month, [ was sure to be appri- 
zed by my octagenary Friend, Don Raphael, that he 
purposed inviting me to breakfast with him; or, as he 
expressed it in ‘good Castilian, ’que lo twvo en contempla- 
cion el convidarme almorzar consigo. Notified thus reg- 
ularly of a meal in prospective, I took especial care to 
be as ready as a minute-man, against the trencher-time 
that might be determined on by my venerable host ex- 
pectant. Many were the midnights that beheld me in 
the act of glossing upon Day and Martin, and many the 
mornings that dawned posterior to the performance of 
their respective toilettes extra. Systematically was 
I‘upand doing’ — all that a guest elect, uneasy through 
“hope deferred,’ naturally adopts as his acme of action, 





crastination of my friend of fourscore, came at length 
like every thing else, to an end, - — even as did the break- 
fast for which they were endured. 


Don Raphael, like Decius, ‘came to fetch me’ him- 
self; and as we picked our way up an unevenly paved 
lane in rear of the colossal cathedral, with no slight risk 
of treading every way but on our soles, my ecclesiasti- 
cal companion did not omit to make known to me, of 
what the repast he had provided would consist. We 
shall each have, he said, a xicarita (little cup) of choco- 
late, a pedacito (little piece) of bread, a poco (a little) of 
salad, with sal y pimienta, si lo queremos, (salt and pep- 
per, if we wish.) From so ‘little’ of so few palate pro- 
vocatives, I anticipated, relief for my hunger in about 
the same ratio as the stork experienced, when invited to 
dinner by a rat, and obliged to witness his host consume 
the entire meal, through his own inability to eat from a 
flat dish. 


By the time Don Raphael had made me acquainted 
with his bill of fare, we had become relieved from the 
perils of the pavements, and now stood waiting for a 
realization of the scriptural invitation and promise, 
Knock and it shall be opened unto you. Admission toa 
Spanish house, however, is never immediate, nor al- 
ways to be gained by the first impetus of the knocker, 
even if given by the hand of the master. At Don Ra- 
phael’s first tap, I beheld, through the light grate-work 
over the door, a female form, apparently of the age of 
juvenility and jocundity, bending from a corridor to 
grasp the latch-line; and at the same moment a voice 
(doubtless from the indentical bender,) gave utterance to 
Quien esta ahi? (Who’s there?) in a tone that told of 
familiarity with questions. Yo, (I,) Abre! (Open!) was 
the reply of the questioned, as he lifted and let fall the 
knocker with fai more impulse than at first. The own- 
er of the voice within, however, seemed to be rather 
more suspicious of the voice without, than Little Red 
Riding Hood was of her counterfeit grandmother’s; and 
not till Don Raphael had pronounced a name analogous 
(I learned subsequently) to the bearer’s disposition — 
Teazerina,—and told her he would forbid her eating 
leeks and lentils on Beggar-Day, was the ‘ bobbin pulled,’ 
or did the ‘latch go up.’ Malditica Manchegita! (Mis- 


quity are seen to rise from the ground upon their old ||©bievous maid of Mancha !) exclaimed good-naturedly 


my friend of the cassock, as we entered ; Como se gusta 
hacerme molestia. (How she likes to plague me.) 


The apartment chosen for a practical discussion of 
the merits of Don Raphael’s morning repast, served the 


with the wailing of bereaved friends; and tears, which || fourfold purpose of study, dormitory, refectory, and or- 


atory. An alcove ina corner, through which a bed-leg 
was visible —a small eating-table in the centre, (then 
supporting our breakfast) — some parchment-bound vol- 
umes on one side—and a miniature Crucifixion on the 
other, — contributed severally their properties to the cor- 
poreal, toothful, intellectual, and devotional inclinations 
of their proprietor. The second of these properties se- 
cured at once the attention of myself—and I could not 
help snuffing less earnestly the fragrant vapor that 
curled from the censer, than the tongue-tickling choco- 
late steam that impurpled the air. His rites being ren- 
dered, Don Raphael, after rubbing his bony hands as if 
in testimony of an appetite, bade me be seated at the ta- 
ible, with the remark Vamos aello antes que se enfrie, (Let 
us goat it before it gets cold.) Further invitation was 
unneeded by one so an-hungred as myself; consequent. 
ly, I soon saw the bottom of my zicarita (‘little ’ cup, in- 
deed —its contents half a gill,) soon arrived at the 
crumbs of my pedacito de pan, (‘ little’ loaf, truly — its 
size my fist’s.); and soon performed dental devastation 
upon my poca ensalada, (‘little’ salad, veritably —a 
leaf less than a book’s.) Finished, but not filled, myself, 
I sat impatiently waiting for Don Raphael to lift for the 
last time his own zicarita to his lips — because to avow 
the fact, the cathedral clock had just struck the hour at 
which we were wont to breakfast at Senor L’s.; because 
I felt more hungry by the ‘little’ I had eaten and drank; 
and because, principally, I wished to reach home in sea- 
son forasecond and more substantial morning meal; 
which wish I luckily accomplished, though at the. exer- 








ulus to Leo X, are united here as though our grandeur 





viz. to wait. My own suspense, however, and the pro- 











cise of a pair of members called legs. 
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Hugtttve Sketches. 


THE LOVES OF THE LEARNED. 


BY AMODERN PYTHAGOREAN. 





Darwin has sung in melifluous language the Loves of 
the Plants, and Tom Moore, in language no less meliflu- 
ous, has done the same to Angels. My theme is of a 
nobler, as well as more difficult description; for I here- 
by engage to celebrate the Loves of the Most Learned 
Doctor Dedimus Duhderhead, Professor of Moral Phi- 
losophy to the University of Gottingen. The Doctor 
was a profound Metaphysician;—so profound indeed, 
that his lectures were often unintelligible, even to him- 
self. This, however, so far from diminishing, enhan- 
ced their value: it proved that they were full of deep 
thought; and while he doled them out, in solemn strain, 
his audience looked up to him with an admiration ap- 
proaching to awe; and he was unanimously deemed the 
most recondite philosopher not only in Gottingen, but in| 
all Germany, — Kant himself not excepted. 

The Doctor was a short, stout, big-wigged, carbuncle- | 
nosed gentleman of some sixty years, and a bachelor to| 


he in considering a mathematical problem propounded 
to him by Doctor Muler, the Local Professor, —she in 
meditating what response she should make to her cous- 
in, Frank Bernard, who had popped the word to her the 
night before, and expected a categorical reply on that 
evening. Thesituations of both were, therefore, rather 
interesting ;— the Doctor being employed upon math- 
ematics, —the lady upon love. They were extremely 
grave upon the occasion; and had passed each other 
several times without recognition—so very profound 
and absorbing were the subjects of their mutual 
thoughts. At last, on looking up by chance, the Doctor 
saw Angelica — 





‘It was the most unlucky look | 
That ever a living mortal took.’ 


The problem, which was on the point of being solved, || 


reeled to its base. He looked a second time at Angel- 
ica,—it tumbled to the ground. A third time ;— it|| 
broke in pieces, and vanished into ‘airy nothing.’ The 
mighty pile of thought, which he had reared up with so}| 
much care, and upon which he was preparing to lay the 

last stone, melted away: nor could the materials of 
which it was constructed be re-assembled by any effort} 








boot. He was, moreover, Provost to the University; | 
and in virtue of his office, wore upon his head, a low- 
crowned, three-cornered hat, and upon his person a su- 
perb black velvet coat, while he carried in his right 
hand a long silver-headed cane, with which he strutted 
up and down with an air of prodigious dignity. No 
wonder the students regarded him with reverence ; — no 


of the understanding. The problem remained unsolved || 
and the Provost of Gottingen College was foiled, and || 
lost his heart besides. Newton, Euclid, Leibnitz, Euler, 
and Laplace, were put to the rout by a pretty girl of)! 
nineteen. } 

The Doctor went home,—not to resume the solution | 
of his problem, but to philosophise upon the Platonic |! 


|| 





wonder they doffed their capsat his approach: — no 
wonder they listened, awe-struck, to his prelections;— 
no wonder they looked upon him as the greatest man in 
Gottingen, ergo in Germany, ergo in Europe. Nor was 
this excellent opinion of the Doctor confined to the stu-| 
dents: he entertained it himself in all its force, and| 
verily conceived that he was one of the metaphysical | 
pillars of modern times, and worthy to stand side by side | 
with Locke, Kant, Bacon, Leibnitz, or Helvetius— if) 
not rank above them. 
Now the Doctor, for above half a century — that is, 

since he was ten years of age — had been so occupied in! 





study, that he had no time to think of any thing else. |/also went home, put aside her bonnet and shawl, threw || 


During that period, he had pored over all sciences, hu-| 
man and divine. The works of Newton, Euler, and | 


Lagrange, were familiar to him as heneatealh words. || 


He was versed in theology, ethics, pneumatics, hydros- 
tatics, logic, philology, criticism, astronomy, geography, 
and natural history. Homer, Thucydides, Strabo, Her-| 
oditus, Virgil, and some score besides of the classics, he| 
had got by heart —not to talk of Plato, Aristotle, &c.| 


|| Ways inconsistent with ethical science — mathematical- 


| doctrine of Love. He turned it over in all its sntenal 
bearings — tried it by analysis and synthesis, and came || 
ito the conclusion that it wasa very rational affair, a! 


ly correct, and logically incontrovertible. Putting on| 
his spectacles, laying his three-cornerd hat aside, and | 
throwing off his coat, he seated himself in his study, and || 
read Anacreon through, from beginning to end. 

Let us now return to Angelica. Unconscious of the | 
mischief she had committed, in spoiling the solution of a 
problem which set the College in a blaze — not to talk of |! 
|| the damage she had done to the Doctor’s heart —she || 





‘herself upon the sofa, and exclaimed ‘heigho!’ Frank| 
| Bernard made his appearance —a fine, handsome youth || 
,of twenty-four — and sat down beside her. He came to! 


‘| demand the aforesaid categorical answer from his fair! 


|, cousin ; — and after many evasions, and so forth, she re-| 
||sponded categorically in the aflirmative. 


Now for the Doctor. No sooner had he finished An-)| 


/acreon, than, resuming his coat and hat, and laying hold | 


it 


then wiped her eyes, looked melancholy, and—took the 


first opportunity of seeing Frank Bernard. 

They met together — Frank and Angelica —and, af- 
ter a hearty laugh, it was agreed between them that she 
should see the Doctor, hear what he had tosay, and, if 
possible, put an extinguisher upon his passion. She, ac- 
cordingly, gave her parents to know, without, however, 
informing them of her ultimate design upon the Doctor, 


‘that she complied with their wish that she should per- 


mit him to see her. Papa and Mamma were delighted. 
They said she was a good girl, and that fifty thousand 
guilders, and the metaphysical pillar of modern times, 
were too valuable considerations to be thrown idly 


away. 


The Doctor called a second time, and was by her pa- 
|rents conducted to the room, in which sat Angelica, ra- 
diant with beauty. The door was shut upon them, and 
ithey sat face to face—the fairest maiden, and the most 
‘learned philosopher, in Germany. The latter was dres- 
sed with uncommon care. He had puton his wig of cer- 
}emony, and cased his outer man in a new suit of black 
‘superfine, which clung as closely to his well developed 
person, as the bark of the tree itself. Verily he was ar 
Adonis; and so, doubtless, thought Angelica, for she 
looked upon him with both surprise and admiration. 

After a few preliminary hems, the doctor broke the 


‘ice by—Guess! By making a few remarks on the 


weather, — praising the young lady’s beauty and accom- 


||plishments, &c. &c. &c.? No such thing. He commen- 


\lced, slap-dash, by a philosophical disquisition on Love. 
Angelica hung down her head, and looked sheepish. 
\lHe. quoted Anacreon and Ovid; — Angelica blushed. 
He spoke of Platonic love, paternal love, and holy love; 
|— Angelica fidgetted upon her seat, and played with her 


| fan. He considered the passion analytically — Angel- 


ca began to giggle. He proved that Love was an ex- 
cellent thing in its way, and worthy of ail acceptation: 

— Angelica laughed out-right. This was too much. 
i|To be laughed at by a girl of nineteen; to have his el- 


||oquence, his philosophy, his learning, ridiculed by a 


‘child. Zounds! the thing was unendurable. He arose 
indignantly from his seat, put on his three-cornerd hat, 
and, laying hold of his silver-headed cane, strutted out 
of the house, and betcok himself to his sanctum sancto- 
|rum, within the college walls. 

Ange lica’s parents, who were in an adjoining cham- 
Ider, beheld him from the window, aud suspected that 
|| something wrong had ensued; more especially, as they 
|heard their daughter tittering and laughing aloud. 

What could it mean? They demanded an explana- 
tion — vowed that she had insulted the rival of Locke, 
|, Bacon, Kant, Leibnitz, Helvetius, &c. &c. &e. — averred 


&c. &c. In a word, he was the most erudite man in| | of his eng, siver: headed cane, he sallied forth in ac a-|| ‘that pie had maltreated the most profound scholar in 


Gottingen — the metaphysical pillar of Germany — and || 
the wonder of the whole college ;— equal, aye, superi- 
or to Locke, Kant, Bacon, Leibnitz, Helvetius, &c. &c. | 


| demic pomp to the house of Angelica’s parents. He || 
i as received wiih all the honor due to his learning and || 
| Situation ; and, after the nsual compliments of the day | 


&e. | had been gone over, he laid his proposition before them. | 


Now the reader will naturally ask, what could tempt | 
such a learned man to fall in love. It might be thought, | 
that his love of learning would have prevented him|| 


from loving any thing else; and that the ancient sages. 


would have served him in the place of wife, and sons 
and daughters. But the Doctor’s heart was wonderful- 


ly capacious. It not only admitted to its affections all 


the philosuphers of antiquity, but left room for the im- 
age of the fair Angelica Walstadt to intrude itself. 

Angelica was a pretty —a very pretty, girl. In stat- 
ue, she was middle-sized, and had the most graceful | 
figure in the world. Her hand was particularly small! 
and elegant, and so were her feet and ancles. Her hair 
was auburn, her complexion fair, her eye hazel, and her 
teeth as white as pdlished ivory. She was nineteen, and 
full of esyieglerie. 


|| They heard it with astonishment; and endeavored, by| 


| sundry arguments, to overturn its different points. ‘T he|| 


| Doctor was too old for their daughter; ’ ‘their daughter 


| was too young for the Doctor;’‘ her uilections were al- 


,||ready engaged,’ &c. &e. &c. To their various objec- 


| tions, he opposed all the keenness of his philosophical 


acumen. He reasoned with them Socratically, Platon- 
ically, and Syllogistically ; and overpowered them with 
arguments drawn from the Stagyrite, and fifty other sa- 
\\8 ges equally wise and learned. The least potent of his 

reasons, was a promise to settle fifty thousand guilders} 
upon Angelica. What could plain unphilosuphical folks 
like them do against such a logician? They gave way — 
first the gentleman, and then the lady —and agreed to 
recommend him, with all their influence, to their daugh- 
ter; so he went away, thinking he had achieved a great- 





Angelica had just fifteen hundred lovers; that is to||er victory than Alexander the Great, when he tuok the 
say, she had all the students in Gottingen. They fol-|| famous city of Tyre. 


lowed her, sung about her, fought duels on her account, 


Angelica was sent for, and the affair broached to her 


and teazed her to death with love-letters. Angelica was}| sans ceremonie. At first she smiled, thinking it a jest: 
a good girl: she could not love them all, but she pitied ||then she looked serious, when she learned that the Doc- 


them sincerely; and in testimony of her regard, curled ||tor had actually made proposals; and, lastly, fell into 


her hair at night with their billetsdouz. 


hysterics, on hearing that her parents supported his pre- 


The Doctor saw Angelica by chance, in the college||tensions. She sobbed, wept, raved, and tore her hair in 


garden. Thev were both engaged in deep theught; — 





(Germany. 
‘Most improper behaviour,’ said her father. 
‘Most abominable behaviour,’ said her mother. 
‘Most noble behaviour,’ said Frank Bernard, who, a 
moment before, made his appearance. 
‘She has lost the most learned man in Europe,’ ex- 





t\\ claimed papa; — 


‘ And fifty thousand guilders, to boot,’ added mam- 
ma ;— 

‘Psha! said Frank, ‘I shall take her myself, and 
make her happier than Doctor Dunderhead, with all 
his wealth.’ 

What became of the Doctor? You shall hear. On 
| reaching home he resumed the solution of his problem, 
the solution of which, Angelica’s appearance in the 
garded so unluckily marred ; and, after six hours hard 
study, solved it; to the surprise of the Logical professor, 
whom it had almost worried to death, the delight of the 
college, and the glory of the mathematical world. Love 
he never afterwards allowed to intrude into the philo- 
sophic sanctuary of his thoughts. 

What became of Angelica? She was married to her 
cousin Frank: and the Ductor so far forgot her ill us- 
age, that he not only honored her wedding by his pre- 
sence, but gave hera present of a valuable necklace, and 
set her down in his will for twenty-five thousand guild- 
ders ; which, doubtless, she will receive, when Gottin- 
gen is unhappily darkened by the eclipse of its bright- 











the prettiest style imaginable, for twenty minutes; — 











est philosophical luminary in death. 
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Poetry. 


LINES TO a LADY, 


WITH A PRESENT OF SOME MOTTO SEALS. 


Signa tibi dico, tu condita mente teneto. 
Vir. 





Original. 





I know, my dear Coz, ’tis a delicate thing, 
The desires of the heart to reveal — 

And a garland unfading forever should cling, 
To the one who invented the — seal. 


*T is an anchor of thought, and will often assist 
To unburden the passions we feel, — 

For e’en when the letters we write are a mist, 
We can tell what they are from the — seal. 


And some I have found, who say that at night, 
Or at twilight’s lone hour, when they kneel 


To the form that bends o’er them in beauty so bright, — 


They first learn that a kiss is a— seal. 


And may such be our lot, for indeed ’t would be hard, 


To find on receiving life’s deal, 
That a wavering fortune had shuffled each card, 
And cheated poor Love of his— seal. 


But Cupid, we know, is a wearisome child, 
Full of whims, from the head to the heel — 

All-seeing yet blind — oft fettered yet wild — 
It is said that a heart is his — seal. 


If ever, dear Coz, in some changeable hour, 
A promise you gave you’d repeal, 

Beware how you use, for you’ll weaken its power — 
The ne’er-fading leaf as your — seal. 


Again, if allured by the pleasures of ‘Home,’ 
Away you ne’er venture to steal, 

Not e’en in the search of a husband to roam, 
Why then, you’ve the s»ail for a — seal. 


And if, in gay moments of gladness and glee, 
You would call to sweet merriment’s meal, 

The friends whom you love — there is fiddle d. d. 
Dear Coz, *t is a curious — seal. 


At midnight’s lone hour, when fair visions of sleep, 
Or the sound of the clock’s rising peal, 

Recall from your eyelids the vigils they keep, 
You’ll find in the taper a—seal. 


Or if to some wild harum-scamp of a friend, 
Whose disorders you gladly would heal — 

As for instance myse/f — when a letter you send, 
Impress with the compass a — seal. 


And oh! if rnde sorrows come over vou fast, 
And life’s perilous bark seems to reel, 


Or to sink, ‘neath the power of misfortune’s stern blast, 


Cling, cling to the ship for a — seal. 
New Haven, 1834. 





MOORISH WAR SONG. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF FLORIAN. 


Original. 





The stirring trumpet calls to arms, 
Its sounds arouse us to the fight; 
Comrades! from wild war’s alarms, 
Gain we love, and honor bright. 
The day which follows battles won, 
Is sweeter far than all before, 
Brightly beams love’s radiant sun, 
Our cares and toils are then all o’er. 


Oft the fond and faithful lover, 
No desired return can gain; 
O’er the brave and valiant hover, 
Cupid and his silken train — 
Beauty smiles to see subdued, 
By charms like her’s the warrior proud, 
And in her chains the soldier rude, 
Low at her feet in suppliance bowed. 


Bright love and honor, sacred names! 
Shall sway us with their slightest breath, 
Light in our hearts their holy flames, 
To glory lead us, or to death. 
If on the tented field we fall, 
On us shall fame her laurel strew — 
If we return, we’ll one and all, 
At love’s pure shrine our vows renew. 


J. W. 
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Tue Weatuer. —Vain are the hopes of man, and vain the pre- || 
dictions of almanac-makers. Bolus has, most assuredly been |! 
flirting with some modern belle —some capricious fashion-leader. | 
Else whence his changeable disposition? To-day he breathes| 
gently upon us, with aspect most mild and beautiful— to-morrow} 
he entrenches himself firmly in the North-East, and vents upon us| 
his most unmerited spleen. So sudden, so perceptible the change: | 
it cannot be more so when the not-far-distant age of perfectibility | 
in steara carriges arrives — when a man may expect to lunch in the | 
Island of Joannes and dine in the ice palace at the North Pole. 





PrriopicaLs. — As with th: race of mortals so with the race of 
periodicals —one generation passeth away, another succeedeth — | 
mutation ever marks their progress. There is however a differ-| 
ence in one respect, at least. In the case of the former we are not 
permitted to enquire the cause ; in that of the latter we may. 

When we see announced the death of some favorite periodical | 
we ask; why is it? Too often is it necessary, to assign as a reason 

that it is almost entirely owing to the want of that only true pride of| 
{nationality as respects attainments in literary excellence, which is| 
\ eomens to cherish real worth in the bud, even if it brings not with | 
it the rich fragrance and the delicate tints of the full-expanded 
flower. Other causes may operate in bringing about this result. 
| Mushrooms, containing within themselves the elements of their own | 
| destruction, will sometimes shoot up in a luxuriant soil. But there 
is a plainly marked line of distinction which divides the bad from | 
| the good, and when the wheat is cut down so frequently with the | 





| 


a manner as clearly to illustrate the various architectural models. 
The thirty six large folio plates, with which this volume is embel- 
lished, reflect great credit on the taste and skill of the artists. The 
drawings being lithographic, are afforded at a much lower rate than 
copper or steel engravings, and reduce the price of the work so 
low as to place it in reach of all our mechanics. 

The lithographic art is seemingly becoming of more importance 
every day. The plates calculated to illustrate the various sciences 
of Medicine, Botany and Natural Philosophy, can be drawn on stone 
and afforded so low that the cost of treatises on these sciences 
would be materially cheapened. Yankee enterprise and yankee in- 
genuity will undoubtedly bring this about. 


SketcueEs, by Mrs Sigourney, Key and Biddle, Philadelphia, 1834. 
We have arisen from the perusal of this neat little volume with 
much satisfaction. It contains six interesting sketches drawn with 
the pencil of no ordinary genius. Mrs Sigourney paints with a 
bo!d hand, and were it not that her language occasionally rises above 
the dignity of her subject and seetiment, we should say, she paint- 
edadmirably. But like other votaries of the Muses, she sometimes 
forgets herself and pours into her prose too much of the spirit of 
poetry. Her cast of thought is not altogether original, but itis eleva. 
tingand her command of imagery seems unlimited. We have before 
spoken of the vein of christian feeling which may always be fuund 
running through her writings, and in the ‘Sketches’ before us, 
there are beautiful indications of a heart deeply attached to scrip- 
tural truths. We are glad to see one who has gained so much in- 
fluence in our country as a poetess, seeking to benefit her sex and 
the community by publications in prose. A late work of our gifted 
authoress, entitled ‘Letters to Young Ladies,’ should be in the pos- 
session of every one who wishes to become an accomplished fe- 
male, a pleasant wife or a faithful nother. 

The most amusing sketch in the volume now before us, is ‘The 
Family Portraits,’ and the most finished, is ‘The Father.’ We can- 
not forbear making an extract from the latter in which is described 
‘a single and simple principle of our nature — the most deep-rooted 





'tares there is cause given for suspecting a want of sufficient dis- | 
cernment. { 
| 

Tue Nortu AMERICAN Macazing, for June, is received. Its con- | 

| tents are unusually varied and attractive. We notice among the, 
;contributions an excellent piece of poetry from the pen of Mrs 
| Sigourney of which the following is an extract. | 


Sleep brought the Dead to me 
Their brows were kind, 
And their tones tender, and as erst, they blent 
Their sympath'cs with each familiar scene. 
It was my earthliness, that rob’d them: still 
In their material vestments, for they seemed 
Not vet to have put their glorious garments on! 
— Methought, ‘t were better thus to dwell with them, 
Than with the living. 





* . * . . . . * - 


Sweet dream! 
And solemn, let me bear thee in my soul 
Throughout the livelong day, to subjugate 
My earthborn hope. I bew me at your names, 
Sinless and passiviiless and pallid train! 
The seal of truth is on your breasts, ye Dead! 
Ye may net werve, nor from your vows recede, 
Nor of your faith make shipwreck. 


Scarce a point 
Divides you from us, though we fendly look 
Through a leng \ista of imagined years, 
And in the dimness of far distance seek 
To hide that tomb, whose crumbling verge we’ tread. 





Tue IleERMETHENEAN. — We learn with somewhat of surprise, the 
fact of the discontinuance of this periodical, for want of sufficient} 
|patronage. It is to be regretted that a publication conducted with | 


al, or the friends of the Institution from which it emanated, in par- | 
ticular, pocket-fecling sufficient to preserve it from so untimely a} 





fate. | 
Tue Lirerary Jovrnat, Vol. I, No 52. ‘A few parting words’ of| 
the editor of this valuable paper tell us among other things that | 
‘this number, which completes the volume of the Literary Journal, 
is the last which will be issued in the present form, or under the 
direction of the present editor. * * * * * The truth is, that} 
there is not in Rhode Island, a sufficient degree of literary spirit to | 
sustain such a publication, although a great portion of the literary | 
talent of the State has been volunteered and combined to give it 
value and attraction.’ Upon its ruins is to be built up a new weekly | 
paper, to be entitled, ‘The New England Family Visitor and Litera- | 
ry Journal.’ | 
LITERARY NOTICES. | 
Tue Buriver’s Guine, a practical treatise on the several orders of, 
Grecian and Roman Architecture, together with the Gothic style | 
of building; cousisting of Carpentry, Joinery, Masonry and 


Sculpture, illustrated and embellished with seventy folio plates ; 
by Chester Hills. Published by D. W. Kellogg, & Co. 





This is the tithe of a work, the first volume of which has just 
been issued from the press. The publishers—the Messrs Kel- 
logg —are already well known as lithographic printers. In the pub- | 
lication of this work, they have seemingly taken more than usual} 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


pains to prepare and present to the public a comprehensive trea- | 
tise, judiciously arranged, and containing a description of every | 


style of architecture. The superior size of the work has enabled | 








the publishers to draw the plates proportionally large, and in such 


1 on e ow . H 
so much ability found not among the friends of literature, in gener- | | 


and holy —the love ofa father for his daughter.’ 
‘My province,’ says Mrs Sigourney, ‘has led me to analyze man- 
| kind; and in doing this, I have sometimes thrown their affections in- 


; to the crucible. And the one of which I speak, has come forth 


| most pure, most free from drossy admixture. Even the earth that 
combines with it is not like other earth. It is what the foot of a ser- 
aph might rest wpon and contract no pollution. With the love of 
/our sons, ambition mixes its spirit, till it becomes a fiery essence. 
We anticipate great things for them—we covet honors— we goad 
them on in the race of glory; if they are victors, we too proudly 
| exult— if vanquished, we are prostrate andin bitterness. Perhaps 
| we detect in them the same latent perverseness with which we have 


waged warfare in our own breasts, or some imbecility of purpose 
with which we have no affinity ; and then from the very nature of 
our love, an impatience is generated, which they have no power to 
soothe or we to control. A father loves his son, as he loves him- 
| self— and in al! selfishness, there is a bias te disorder and pain. 


But his love for his daughter is different and more disinterested; 
possibly he believes that it is called forth by a being of a higher 
and better order. It is based on the integral and immutable princi- 
ples of his nature. It recognizes tlhe sex in hearts, and from the 
| very gentleness and mystery of womanhood, takes that coloring 
and zest which romance gathers from remote antiquity. It draws 
| nutrimenut from cireumstances which he may not tully comprehend, 
from the power which she possesses to awaken his sympathies, to 
soften his irritability, to sublimate his aspirations; while the sup- 
| port and protection which she claims in return, elevate him witha 


| consciousness of assimilation to the ministry of those benevolent 
and powerful spirits, who ever ‘bear us up in their hands, lest we 
| dash our foot against a stone.’ ’ 

| —— 


fo Correspondents, 


| We acknowledge with pleasure the receipt of a communication 
| from our correspondent in Portland, enclosing a piece of original 
music for the Pearl. It shall be insert@d in our next number. We 
hope jor a continuance of favors from the same source. 

| ‘The Cloud Ship’ and ‘The Cot in the Glen,’ were received too 
| late for insertion this week. 


‘The Tyrant Lover ’ is, like the signature of the author, B. A. D. 


| ‘The Night Voyage’ is dark enough to us, ungifted, as we are, 
| with the skill of a Champollion. Weare not disposed to condemn 
| the article ‘in toto’ merely on account of its slovenly dress, for the 
three following verses, which, to the great detriment of our patience, 
| we have deciphered, are not altogether destitute of merit. 
| Forward bounds our gallant ship, 
Gaily, gaily, on her way — 
While she dashes from her prow, 
Far around the snowy spray. 


Brightly shines the full orbed moon 
On the troubled sea beneath — 
Lacing with her silvery light, 
Each ever-changing water-wreath. 


Snow white sail, and rope, and spar, 
And pennon, streaming.faron high, 

Sweep swiftly on — distinctly traced 
And pictured on the distant sky. 


When shall we again hear from our fair correspondents C. Loui- 
sa and Leticia?’ We hope we have not offended thei as we did the 
gentle Ophelia. 
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Original Miscellany. 





THE MOURNER. 
‘Jesus wept.’ 


He wept: but not as weeping mortals weep, 
Torrents of grief and unsubdued despair ; 
He wept: but not that Lazarus did sleep, 
Without the hope of resurrection, there. — 


He wept: not as the sisters who thus shed 
The bitter tear upon their brother’s grave ; 
He wept: but not that Lazarus was dead 

Before his Saviour could be there, to save. 


He wept that he had power to dry the tear, 

And check the sorrow of a sister’s love: 

He wept to be compassionate: even here 

When many things combined his heart to move. 


He wept to reunite that vital cord 

To be again by death’s cold fingers riven ; 
But above all He wept that one short word 
Would eall a sainted spirit back from Heaven. 


eGCaQQQQQ  ]= 


INTELLECTUAL EMINENCE. — It is natural to invest with 
a degree of sanctity whatever bears the stamp of age. 
The traveller, as he stands amid the magnificent monu- 
ments of the past, is conscious of an inward sensation of 
awe and reverence. He loves to gaze upon their ruins 
as they appear by the pale beams of moonlight, or when 
the declining sun is shedding upon them his last depart- 
ing rays. So with the remains of former intellectual 
greatness. We regard them with feelings of veneration 
and respect. Their authors seem tobe surrounded with 
a sacred halo, and we are prone to regard them as far 
our superiors. When we contemplate their greatness, 
we are often led to look up to them as having attained 
an inaccessible height of excellence. We imagine that 
in their day were enjoyed sources of learning and in- 
struction which will never to us 

unfold 
The lore to Earth’s gray Father’s given. 

But when, for a moment, we divest ourselves of this 
feeling — when we uplift the shadowy veil which ob- 
seures the past, we see that the intellectual giants of an- 
tiquity were, after all, but mere men. Instead of con- 
sidering them as superior beings, on whom the gifts of 
Providence were bestowed with a partial hand, we find 


| that the opportunities which they enjoyed were far infe- 
| rior toourown. Whence then—we are naturally led 
|to inquire, is derived their superior greatness? Whence 
that unsurpassed originality and power of expression 
which is found in most of their productions? The an- 
swer is obvious. It was the result of deep study and re- 
flection. They were men of knowledge rather than of 
learning. They prefered to journey long and far, and 
draw for themselves from the pure fountains of intelli- 
gence, rather than depend upon the labors of others. 
Hence that freshness and vigor which must ever make 
their productions a source of delightful enjoyment to all 
who peruse them. With noble independence they 
scorned every approximation to mental vassalage. The 
only volume which they studied was the Book of Na- 
ture—their only teacher, that inward monitor —the 
mind. 





Popuuar Presupice. — There is no principle of human 
nature more strongly developed than seli-will. Itis a 
principle which ‘ grows with our growth and strengthens 
with our strength.’ The notions acquired in early life 
make a strong impression upon the mind, and opinions 
are made up from the influence of these impressions. 
Once acquired, they become, as it were, a part of our na- 
ture. We defend them with pertinacity, and are ever 
collecting arguments in their favor, and endeavoring to 
overthrow all objections which others urge against them. 
As with individuals so with nations. Successive gener- 
ations press on in the same beaten track which others 
have long trod before them. The habits and customs of 
their predecessors are carefully followed, and all innova- 
tions are watched with a jealous eye. Thus docs preju- 
dice enlist its millions of votaries, and thus has it enlist- 
ed them for ages. In the progress of its lawless usurpa- 
tions, it has swayed alike the minds of rulers and sub- 
jects, the high and the low, the learned and the unlearned. 
It has continued successfully to baffle all opposition, not- 
withstanding the wide-spread influence of the press; not- 
withstanding the diffusion of elementary knowledge over 
so great a portion of the world, and notwithstanding the 
facilities for international communication afforded by 
commercial intercourse. 

It-has, also, lent its aid in perpetuating the race of de- 
luded and opinionated Sophists, in opposition to the delu- 
sions of whose false philosophy there have been—alas 








| for mankind !—so few who have stood forth with the 








| candor and fearlessness of a Socrates;—so few who, 
| like the Athenian philosopher, have shown themselves 
| the zealous advocates of truth, and the enemies of prej- 
| adice and error ;— so few who, like him, disclaiming the 
| trammels of party or sect, have been guided in all their 
| actions by the laudable and independent spirit of free 
| inquiry. 





AntitHesis.— Miss Edgeworth remarks, in ‘ Helen,’ 
| ‘according to the ladies’ code, a woman is never to un- 
| derstand that a gentleman’s attentions mean any thing 
| more than common civility ; she is supposed never to see 
|his mind, however, he may make it visible, till he de- 
| clares it in words.’ 

Judge Green of New Hampshire, has decided, ‘ that if 
| a gentleman, for considerable length of time, pays ,par- 


| ticular attention to a lady of the same rank and stand- 


| ing in life with himself, such as to visit with her, take 
| her to visit at his father’s, friends, &c. that from these 
| facts the jury have a right to presume a promise of mar- 


riage.’ 





Sopnomoric Simpricity.— The atmospheric frigidity 
with which we have been so long circumambiated has at 
length liquefacted, giving place to the bland breezes of 
that vernal season vulgarly called Spring. The tempest- 
charged clouds which for so long a time obumbrated the 
cerulean expanse have evanesced. The plumose songs- 
ters of the forests have already commenced their melliflu- 
ons warblings and carolled forth their epithalamian lays. 
The meandering streams which have long been held in 
chilling thraldom have snapped asunder their ice-bound 
fetters and now roll on with gentle and placid murmur- 
ings. The phenogamian trees have already protruded 
their swelling germinations; and all philophorous na- 
ture seems bursting into vitality, and assuming a florid 
livery of beautiful green. The light-stepping breezes 
seem to kiss the resuscitated earth, and are breathing a 
balmy perfume sweeter than soft gales wafted from fra- 
grant Araby. See Oe ee 
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